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Found throughout the state, the Cottontail Rabbit thrives on brushy, grassy, 
weedy and wooded lands. With fabled speed and protective coloring its only defenses, 
there is little wonder Nature made the rabbit so productive. See page 17. 
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This mountain of deer, mostly does, repre- 
sents only a fraction of the game that 
was stolen from sportsmen by market 
hunters in the Deland-based illegal busi- 
ness. Ducks, deer and alligator meat 
were all sold on a competitive market. 
This evidence was purchased by the 
Game Commission undercover agent. 


law enforcement 
cracks game 


marketing operation 


Illegal Wild Game Market Uncovered 


HE LARGEST ILLEGAL market hunting operation ever 

uncovered in Florida was smashed in early Feb- 
ruary with the arrests of four Volusia County resi- 
dents, including a husband and wife, according to 
Maj. Brantley Goodson, Chief of Law Enforcement, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Talla- 
hassee. 

Nabbed in a surprise raid by state and Federal 
officers at a Deland gun shop were Vernon Lee 
Fields, 33, and Shirley Fields, 31, of Deland. Booked 
later were Preston Otis Sloan, 26, of Orange City, 
and Calvin George Peterson, 31, of Deland. All were 
arrested under warrants issued on the basis of 
evidence obtained in a 3-month undercover in- 
vestigation during which a Commission agent who 
worked his way into the ring was forced to com- 
pete with an established market for illegally killed 
game. 

Held as evidence is an estimated 2,400 pounds of 
deer—of both sexes and including a 30-pound fawn 
—plus alligator flesh and wild ducks. Eight deer 
were seized in the raid, two of which were freshly 
killed. Officers found these in a cooler at the rear 
of the gun shop, operated by Fields. 

Fields was charged with fourteen separate viola- 
tions of state game laws—six counts of possessing 
for sale, offering for sale, and attempting to sell game 
(deer); four counts of possessing doe or antlerless 
deer; two counts of possessing freshly killed deer in 
closed season; one count of possession of deer with 
evidence of sex removed; and one count of taking 
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or possessing alligator illegally. He was also charged 
with conspiracy to sell migratory waterfowl (ducks), 
in violation of Federal law. 

Fields was freed after posting $1,800 bond. Mrs. 
Fields, charged with four similar counts, all involv- 
ing deer, posted $400 bond. 


Sloan, whose record of game law violations since 
1961 includes convictions for taking undersized alli- 
gators, hunting in closed season, hunting with gun 
and light at night, and illegal possession of a gun in 
a national forest, was charged on eight counts of 
illegally killing, possessing and selling deer; one 
count of illegally taking or possessing alligator; and 
one count of selling ducks. He was freed on his own 
recognizance on the state charges but posted a $500 
bond on the Federal charge involving waterfowl. 


Peterson was charged on two counts of selling 
deer and one of possessing alligator illegally. He 
was freed on $200 bond. 

The investigation showed game was being retailed 
in major Florida cities, including Daytona Beach, 
Jacksonville and Orlando. 


Participating in the raid were Central Region Com- 
missioner Harold W. Ashley, Melrose; Maj. Goodson 
and Capt. David Swindell, Tallahassee; Lt. E. G. 
Pierce, Deland; Federal agent Noah Long, Williston; 
wildlife officers E. A. Clifton, Daytona Beach; 
H. E. Jones and J. L. Daniels, New Smyrna Beach; 
Ervin Young, DeLeon Springs, and the undercover 
officer. @ 
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Fishing Camps 


The successful “sought-after” fishing camp business depends—mostly—on the 


variety of modern type services now desired by fresh water anglers 


l" IS HARD TO PREDICT the future of a television 
show or a fishing resort and, where the fish 
camps are concerned, even second guessing is a 
little vague. 

I have seen some fold for no visible reason and 
know of a number of rickety setups that seem to 
go on forever. Generally I’d say that fish camp in- 
vestments are about on a par with blackjack poker 
(and the percentages are usually studied about the 
same in both games). 

Anyway, the resort mortality rate is very high 
and I know of one hard-nosed business man who 
built one and makes his living by selling it over 
and over again to people who can’t make the pay- 
ments and keep giving it back to him. It’s a nasty 
characteristic of fishing resorts that they appeal 
to people totally unequipped to run them. 

Choosing a fishing camp location entails more 
factors than picking a spot for a super market or 
even a luxury hotel. Worst of all, many of the fac- 
tors are not under human control. I have seen 
fishing camps left high and dry by a receding lake, 
bypassed by a new road or completely abandoned 
by their chief commodity—fish. 

There are successful resorts, many of them, but 
I’d say only a small percentage make it and the 
worst of it is that even a layman can see failure 
in the cards for most of those that capsize. 

The sunsets may be gaudy, the breeze may 
whisper softly through the oaks and the color tele- 
vision may work to perfection but there must be 
fish, at least most of the time. 

I see expensive camps being built on beautiful 
water with poor fishing—not just occasionally poor 
fishing but consistently poor fishing. Anyone plann- 
ing a fishing camp needs a record of fishing results 
of the area for at least the past ten years and 
needs the detailed report of a professional fisheries 
biologist. Before he buys a foot of waterfront he 
should have pages of concrete information about 

his fishing prospects, and he should pay special at- 
tention to the time of year. 

A flurry of furious fishing that makes it necessary 


Most fresh water fishing camps aren't as well 
equipped as Loxahatchee down in south Florida. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


to turn customers away is little help if it lasts only 
a month or week. I know of a Canadian resort 
with a 3-week season. That’s right; three weeks. 

My biggest complaint with some of the Florida 
resort owners I contact is their general ignorance 
of fishing conditions. Once the dock is built and the 
boats launched they tend to become so busy with 
other things they forget the object of the whole 
venture—catching fish. 

I don’t mean the resort operator should tell 
everyone exactly where to go (hot spots can be 
worn out) but he should know enough about fish 
and tackle to be of practical assistance. 

A frequent flub with a new customer is to regale 
him with the exploits of a “regular” who has been 
fishing the waters for years, has his own individual 
methods and consistently brings in big fish. Then 
when the new customer comes in fishless the resort 
man smugly remarks that the local wizard just 
brought in a heavy string and hints broadly that 
the newcomer doesn’t know what he’s doing. When 
I had a bad day I’ve had the guy at the dock tell 
me that “good fishermen” caught plenty of fish. 
This is expected to bring me back? 

If the man at the dock isn’t aware that the new- 
comer’s fishless day is the resort’s problem he’s in 
the wrong business. 

I know successful resort men who offer free 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
guiding to get a new customer started. Some oper- 
ators would laugh sarcastically at the very idea. 

Waterfront cooperation between business men 
sometimes saves the bacon. A lot of resorts offer 
services that lose money in order to hold customers 
for more profitable purposes. The lunchroom, bait 
store, tackle shop, motor concession and guiding 
service may lose money but it can sometimes be 
made up by the hotel part, the boat rentals, or the 
trailer park. Fishermen like convenience. Maybe 
the resort can cooperate with someone who is 
really in the restaurant business and by holding 
customers in a compact area everybody can make a 
living. A little “resort town” made up of several 
enterprises under different management can some- 
times make it where the individual businesses 
would starve out. The guy down the road may be 
your assistant rather than your competition. 

Few tired fishermen want to drive 20 miles for 
dinner after a long day. Compact communities, 
however small, are likely to prosper if they offer 
all necessities. 

Giving out fishing information by telephone or 
letter requires a crystal ball, honesty and the di- 
plomacy of a Solomon. If you do a poor job there 
you’ve probably had it. Glowing reports when fish- 
ing is poor will make implacable enemies. 

Word-of-mouth is still the best long-haul adver- 
tising despite the trial customers you get with other 
methods. One good customer can mushroom into 
a crowd of regulars. It is not unusual for a single 
happy fisherman to send 30 or more regular clients 
to a fish camp and there are cases where a talkative 
guest has actually, single-handedly, made a camp 
successful, probably without realizing it. The chain 
reaction is more potent with fishing than with any 
other business I know. 


And the operation requires constant study and 
revision. For example: A modest charge for a 
launching ramp may endear your customers to you. 
Perhaps it’s the only place they can get in the 
water for a considerable distance. On the other 
hand, if there’s a free public ramp nearby they 
might consider your charge an insult. 

That’s the way people are and the fishing busi- 
ness is tough. 


Worp FROM The Aluminum Association has it 
that more U.S. boats were built of aluminum in 
1967 than of all other materials put together. 

Of course most of them are small, fishing craft. 
Plastics still hold most of the market in the bigger 
and fancier boats. 

Most of the currently built aluminum craft are 
of honest construction and use metals highly re- 
sistant to corrosion. There was a time when all 
of the aluminum builders suffered for the cheap 
work done by a few. 

I’ve stuck pretty close to aluminum for light fish- 
ing boats, one of them having stayed with me 
through brutal treatment in both salt and fresh 
water for nine years. I don’t know how many 
oyster bars, sunken logs and near-surface rocks it 
thumped but it’s a-plenty and, as nearly as I can 
tell, it’s as good as ever. 

These boats are light and hard to scratch or cut 
deeply. I have no criticism of plastic or fiberglass 
when it comes to a beating by waves but few 
plastic boats will take dragging over rocks and 
shells. 

Conventional aluminum construction can’t pro- 
duce the compound curves and sweeping lines of 
plastic but they’re making prettier aluminum craft 
every year. I’m not in the aluminum boat business; 
just stating some facts. 


INFINITESIMAL CHANGES in lure color or miniscule 
variations in action are seldom of great importance 
in final results. The guy who has to hold every plug 
to just the right light before buying it is probably 
finicky about unimportant things. 

But there are some important factors that just 
seem small by appearance. For example, the way 
in which a small lure is fastened to the line can 
change its appeal more than any amount of repaint- 
ing or balancing. The knot itself can sometimes 
foul up a full-sized plug casting lure of some types, 
changing its action completely. In the extreme it 
can bring a lure through the water like a snagged 
weiner. 

Many good fishermen figure the knot in any lure 
eye should be a loose one that can’t pull tight, thus 


The little fellow in the middle now drives a hot sports car, 
but this old aluminum boat is still bouncing off oyster bars 
and logs. Well built aluminum meets time and torture tests. 
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Full potential of station wagon capacity is seldom realized. 
This 12-foot boat in a station wagon has clampon taillights. 


giving the bait full leeway to swim on its own. 
That’s especially effective when heavy line or 
leader is used on a small jig. A shortcut is a snap, 
or snap and swivel, fastened loosely to the ring eye 
of the bait—unless the snap is too heavy. 

Thoughtful lure builders often have a separate 
ring attached to the eye of the bait so it’s impossi- 
ble to snub the action out of the gadget. I’ve heard 
a lure maker say this is his main key to success. 
Take a look. A flubbed fastening once made a jerk 
out of me and the guy who caught twice as many 
fish with a little jig wasn’t even polite about it. 


FELLOW TOLD ME he thinks the height (that’s 
right, the height of a cast) may have some bearing 
on fishing success. 

When the water’s clear, this chap thinks, it’s pos- 
sible a fish will see a high cast coming for a long 
distance and it will scare him into the mud. Low, 
flat casts would sneak up on him. Interesting 
theory. 

Fish are traditionally afraid of flying things. 
Even a small flying object will turn some large 
fish into insecure psychos in shallow water, prob- 
ably a carry over from juvenile days when even a 
runty bird could carry him off. 

Most of us have seen fish hawks, pelicans or buz- 
zards flying low and causing a series of small 
splashes from frightened fish as they went along. 

Probably most of these fish go down only a short 
distance as their bird enemies generally can’t dive 
very far. There are exceptions in the cases of the 
northern loon and the cormorants, mergansers 
(fish ducks) and a few others. 

I know that bonefish are moved from the flats 
by large birds and heavy airplane traffic is rough on 
fishing, they say, although I can’t say I’ve seen a 
fish fleeing from high airplanes. They do cut out 
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when buzzed by a low one and the noise probably 
has something to do with it. 

There are no birds likely to slurp up a 7-pound 
bonefish but the gray ghost plays it safe anyway. 


I’M NOT MUCH OF A quoter of fishing writers, feel- 
ing it is better to simply steal their stuff and put 
it in other words, but Dick Kotis of the Fred 
Arbogast fishing lure manufacturing people re- 
cently came up with one that’s pretty good and he 
titles it “Adversity and Fishing.” 

Goes like this: “In my everlasting efforts to catch 
fish I have suffered unending torture. I have been 
drenched, soaked, sprayed, sprinkled, blinded, 
chilled, stiffened, and weakened by water both 
fresh and salt. I have been bounced, rolled, pounded, 
toppled, submerged, battered, bruised, and made 
wobbly by waves. The sun has blistered, baked, 
browned, blinded, and weakened me. Fish have 
bitten, bruised, gouged, stung, and even hooked 
me with fish hooks. 

“Sometimes I wonder what’s coming next. Guides 
order, push, drag, and pull me about, haranguing 
and harassing me with unworkable advice, and 
hinting that the poor fishing is all my fault. Even 
my fishing buddies get in on the act. I have been 
lied to about lures, and favorite fishing spots. I 
have seen the other fellow’s fish win bets when 
measured by elastic tapes, and weighed on scales 
with weak springs. But like a true fisherman any- 
where, I remain stalwart and determined in the 
face of adversity. Why? Just to see what the devil 
is going to happen next.” 


WHAT CAN GO INTO a full-size station wagon 
would be incredible to anyone who never really 
tried to bulge one. Ours has never failed us and 
some of the cargoes would be an insult to the de- 
signer. 

For years we’ve been hauling 10-foot prams and 
johnboats in the back of ours and, recently, we 
started hauling a 12-footer. It is an Eldo Craft, 
lightweight aluminum johnboat built at Smack- 
over, Arkansas, and it slides in slick as a gun in a 
boot as the Western novelists used to say. 

Of course once the boat is inside the car the rest 
of the cargo must go inside the boat and that takes 
some unloading when you’re ready to put the works 
in the water. 

Incidentally, a station wagon is ideal for car- 
topping; the trunkless rear being a help at loading 
and unloading. We have a full length luggage rack 
on ours. 

The Eldo Craft 12-footer weighs less than 90 
pounds and isn’t too much to carry on your shoul- 
ders, canoe style, or it will trundle happily along 
with a clamp-on transom dolly. A good fishing boat 
for two and usable for three with the oarsman in 
the center. Goes well for me with a 914-horse John- 
sonmotor. © 


| Fish Management Notes 


N CONSERVATION SCENE last month FLorma WiLp- 

LIFE reported on a scientific instrument called an 
atomic absorption spectrophotometer in use in fish- 
ery research at New Jersey’s Rutgers University. 
The instrument analyzes water samples and is ca- 
pable of identifying and measuring mere traces of 
the elementary metals therein. 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Fisheries Research Laboratory at Eustis, Florida, is 
also equipped with an atomic absorption instru- 
ment. With it water samples from all over the state 
are analyzed—some bodies of water on a regular 
basis, some when fish kills are being investigated, 
and in one recent case an analysis helped explain 
why a box full of minnows died. 


Commission chemist Phil Edwards, Eustis, says 
the device, a Perkin-Elmer Model 290B, in use for 
almost a year now, is capable of detecting and 
measuring metals content in water down to “one- 
or two-tenths part-per-million,” far below the level 
at which any element would be lethal to fish. 


Chief of Fisheries John W. Woods, Tallahassee, 
points out that the spectrophotometer is a primary 
tool in the Commission’s statewide water quality 
study project, headed by biologist Dennis Holcomb, 
who is also in charge of the Eustis lab. This project 
is documenting the ever-changing water quality of 
100 Florida lakes—sampling and recording base 
chemical data from 50 lakes .. . twice a year... 
in alternate years. Six additional central Florida 
lakes are under intensive study by the project. 
Also, “emergency” analyses are made after every 
reported fish kill and routine checks of water sam- 
ples sent to the lab from field technicians are han- 
dled as received. 


Among metals normally detected in Florida wa- 
ters by the atomic absorption instrument are cal- 
cium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, zinc, copper, 
manganese, chrome, nickel and cobalt, according 
to Edwards. He illustrates one practical use of the 
machine by relating a relatively minor case—in 
terms of fish lost—but, nevertheless, the first case 
in which lethal levels of metals were found in a 
water sample sent to the Fisheries Research Lab- 
oratory. 


Regional fishery biologist Joe Blanchard, 
DeFuniak Springs, sent a sample to the lab from a 
tank in which minnows mysteriously died. Analysis 
of the water by atomic absorption revealed the 
presence of zinc and lead in quantities sufficient to 
have caused the fish to die. The likeliest source was, 
of course, the paint used inside the tank. 


Florida’s top-notch Fisheries Research Labora- 
tory—the plant, the staff and the modern equip- 


Photo By Art Runnels 


Fresh water quality studies are conducted by the Commission 
statewide. Modern techniques and sensitive instruments can 
identify substances harmful to fish. Water users—domestic, 
industrial, agricultural and recreational—must now assume 
great responsibilities safequarding this precious resource. 


ment—was made possible by the passage of the 
Fishing Improvement Act by the Legislature in 
1963 . . . and by the licensed resident Florida fish- 
ermen, who annually contribute just one of their 
three fresh water fishing license dollars to the Fish- 
ing Improvement Program special fund. 

The facility was dedicated one year ago. 


“In all but the lower portion of the Peace River 
water quality and habitat conditions are now gen- 
erally good,” reports fishery biologist Forrest Ware, 
Lakeland, who heads the Peace River Project. 
“Exceptions are certain eddy and ‘pocket’ areas of 
larger pools in which heavy slime deposits still re-. 
main,” he adds. 

Ware reports that the recovery of the fish popu- 
lation continues and points to his most recent sam- 
ples, which showed “harvestable size sport fish 
comprised over 5% of the total fish taken” and in- 
cluded bass, bluegill, shelleracker, stumpknocker, 
channel catfish and white catfish. The largest fish 
collected was a 10%4-pound channel cat taken from 
the lower river—obviously an invader from out- 
side the polluted section. 

The Peace’s fish population was clobbered last 
year when a dam break at a phosphate mine near 
Ft. Meade spilled tons of slime into the river. © 
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BOATING 


Spring Boating 


Many new boating marinas feature stacked decks—outdoor storage on 


shelves—that provide easy boat dispatching with fork-lift tractors 


OMETIMES, though it is extremely rare, you have 
S problems after a boating excursion that just 
seem to finish a whole day on a sour note. 

I had just gone out into Apalachee Bay, out of 
St. Marks, to take a brisk run into an invigorating 
wind to the St. Marks lighthouse. This is not a long 
trip, but I started out in clear weather, calm seas 
and a gentle breeze. I had not gotten much past the 
old fort of San Marcos de Apalache when it 
clouded up, started to drizzle, and turned as cold as 
last week’s kraut. 

The seas started kicking up and I was taking a 
terrific buffeting. So, I scratched the whole idea 
and started back towards the launching ramp at 
Newport. The motor quit. I fiddled with it for 
about an hour and finally got it to running, though 
laboriously, and crept back into Newport. I was wet 
as Charles DeGaulle’s speeches when I got back 
to the launching ramp and found my trailer had a 
flat tire. Got the blamed tire fixed and pulled away 
from the ramp for the trip back to Tallahassee. 
I ran out of gas. Had to walk three miles to a sta- 
tion to get some gas, and the station was closed. 

I knocked on the back door where it was pretty 
obvious the attendant lived and his wife said he 


Charles Waterman once caught a large 
size bass. The unlucky fish managed 
to get itself mounted, and penurious 
Charles was so proud (it says here), 
he hailed it as an excellent comfort 
provider when in need of relaxation. 
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By ELGIN WHITE 


was down with the flu. She said she would be glad 
to pump me some gas but she didn’t like strangers. 
So, I walked another mile to another station, finally 
found the gas and hitched a ride with a grumpy 
old fisherman who chewed me out all the way back 
to my car about cowboy boatmen ruining his fishing. 

Finally got back home and decided to go on to 
the office to get a little work in. Hadn’t been there 
an hour when Charlie Waterman walked in. That 
was an end to a perfect day. 

It was good to see old Charley again, though, and 
listen to his wild, unbelievable tales about his hunt- 
ing and fishing exploits out in the far west. You 
have to watch this guy. You simply have to care- 
fully weigh everything he says. 

One thing about old Charley. Once he wins some- 
thing, that’s it. Remember how I wrote a few 
months back about how Charley and his compatriot, 
Grits Gresham of Nachitoches, Louisiana, won that 
predicted log boat race when the aluminum people 
had their big press bash last April? 

Well, they lucked out on the race, all right, and 
Charley knows a good thing when he has it. Says 
he and Grits probably won’t defend their champion- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ship this coming April when the aluminum bash 
is held again. He thinks he’s some kind of authority 
now, and he’s going to be a judge. 

That’s the kind of guy he is. No intestinal forti- 
tude whatsoever. And when he wins an award, like 
that silly aluminum hat he wore after winning that 
race, he holds onto it like a dying man grasping 
a life preserver. He once (long time ago) caught 
a big bass. He had it mounted and he’s such a 
penurious gentleman, he even sleeps with that 
bass! You don’t believe me? Just look at the pic- 
ture! 

Well, all of this was just to show you how a 
really lovely day and beautiful plans can get 
snafued. But it only happens like that once in 
awhile. 


To GET BACK TO a more serious subject, with 
March upon us like a roaring lion from the nawth, 
I have gotten a lot of requests about the do’s and 
don’t’s for the coming spring and summer boating 
season. Many queries I get concern new boat own- 
ers who are a little skittish about dock space for 
the new baby. 

If you’re planning to buy that new craft this 
spring, now is the time to start looking for a moor- 
ing spot. 

With the steady growth of boating, and with 
many of our northern visitors bringing their craft 
to Florida and leaving them here rather than cart 
them back home through the ice and snow, space is 
becoming scarce. Spring is a good time, especially 
you boatmen in metroplitan areas who do not have 
the space to keep your boat at home, to look for 
berths in the better marinas. There will be some 
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openings here and there, but I’ll guarantee you if 
you wait ’til late April or May, forget it. 

If you do live in the larger metropolitan areas 
with a port that has a harbormaster, see him. He 
may be able to assist you in obtaining mooring 
space. 

In Florida, more and more dry storage marinas 
are becoming the vogue. Especially these “lifts” 
that stack boats like cord wood and get them to 
and from the water with a fork lift arrangement. 
Charge for space is most reasonable in these ma- 
rinas, and you don’t have to turn a hand getting 
your craft in and out of the aqua. 

Regardless of your preference in storage, get 
with it as of right now. Time’s a-wastin’. 


AS MENTIONED earlier, looks like the aluminum 
folks are coming back to the sunny shores of Flor- 
ida to hold their annual press meeting. Can’t say 
where at this writing, but looks like somewhere in 
the Keys might be a good bet. 

Speaking of aluminum boats, which seem to be 
getting more popular in spite of the complete 
dominance of the market by the fiberglass babies, 
I keep getting some questions about upkeep on the 
alums. 

There isn’t much, really. The aluminums are long- 
time favorites of fishing and resort operators just 
because of this small upkeep. 

However, there are few aluminum boat owners 
nowadays who will keep the boat as is when 
bought. They are very practical but are not the 
“ourtiest” boats in the world in that natural metal 
state. So, I have been asked, how about painting an 
aluminum job? 

No problem at all. You just have to be sure and 
find the right paint that will work on your alu- 
minum boat. Raw aluminum tends to develop a 
surface film or oxide. The result is a rather dulled 
and often slightly pitted appearance. However, this 
film prevents further oxidation, making the alu- 
minum self-protecting. Even though the boat may 
no longer look like new, strength and durability 
have not been affected. The only reason aluminum 
boats are painted, though, is for appearance. 

Not all paints will work on aluminum boats. You 
need one that will not only adhere to the surface, 
but the paint should not contain any chemical that 
could react harmfully on the aluminum. 

If the boat is constantly in use in salt water, a 
special bottom paint is now available that protects 
against barnacles and other growths. It is available 
from most marine dealers and is easy to apply. The 
paint is non-metallic, so there will be no harmful 
effect on the aluminum. 


New outboards and outboard-inboards are being used 
in greater number to supply wake power for the new 
breed of fresh and salt water surfers in Florida. 
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Pretty surfers are using Florida’s many good lakes to 
follow outboards and cut a caper on a wake. This young 
lass apparently knows what the sport fun is all about. 


Today many aluminum manufatcurers are paint- 
ing their boats before they leave the factory. To 
touch up an already painted aluminum hull, it 
would still be a good idea to contact the manu- 
facturer for the type paint that was originally used, 
and if you’re painting her for the first time, check 
with owner’s guide for the right paint to use, or if 
there is no guide, check it out with a good marine 
dealer. 


SINCE THE VERNAL is getting ready to equinox 
around these parts, a lot of good boating buddies 
are getting out some well worn charts and maps, 
looking for cruising country, maybe some place 
they haven’t seen before. 

To answer some queries along this line, as spring 
creeps up country you can sashay around any part 
of the state with a better than 80% chance of fine 
weather. 

I guess we’ve mentioned about every part of the 
state there is for cruising waters, but a new area 
is open to all now ... an area that many of us 
haven’t had a chance to try yet. I’m talking about 
the new stretch of canal that has been opened 
between Venice and the pass to the south leading 
into Punta Gorda. This opens up a fine stretch of 
more than 145 miles from Tarpon Springs south- 
ward, and if this talk about cutting the intracoastal 
from St. Marks to Tarpon Springs ever gets off the 
ground, a fella (or gal) could take an outboard all 
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the way from Fernandina Beach to Pensacola 
without touching dry land. 

This proposal for the canal around Florida’s “Big 
Bend” is looked upon with more than just a mild 
case of askance by many people. True enough, it 
would be a gigantic undertaking and cost a few 
million bucks, but what’s a few million bucks to the 
“spend it” bunch in Washington? And this vital 
waterway is much more of a necessity to the Ameri- 
can public than many of the give-aways that result 
in a big, fat zero for the most part. At least this 
canal will open new vistas of travel and trade that 
will assist Florida in becoming the maritime leader 
of the entire east coast. The many “boogie men” 
theories that badgered and hindered the construc- 
tion of the present-day Cross State Barge Canal 
have been found to be whistles thrown in the dark, 
and a complete link with the barge canal and St. 
Marks is definitely a sound proposal. 


You KNow wuart I found out not long ago? That 
I know as little about canoeing as anybody in the 
world. Oh, almost anybody can get in a canoe and 
paddle it, but how many of you boating buffs who 
aren’t exactly “up” on canoes can tell the difference 
from the front and back ... er, excuse me, the 
fore and aft? 

Well, I can’t. 

And did I hear about it! Man, you would have 
thought I had rigged an election the way I heard 
about that picture in FLormpa WILDLIFE of ol’ Dad 
and a sweet young thing in a canoe. We were 


‘paddling all right, and we were pretty good at pos- 


ing, but I was informed by one canoe expert that 
we were in the canoe BACKWARDS. Well, like I 
say, you look at a canoe and both ends look the 
same. So I just took the closest end. But I was in 
backwards. 

Guess I was, but it didn’t seem to bother the 
actions of the canoe. We got there and back. 

Still, the purists want you in the canoe the right 
way, and I suppose they are right. Maybe the 
manufacturers ought to put a little sign on the 
front of the canoe . . . something like, “This is the 
front end, stupid!” 

I was also informed by a Boy Scout troop leader 
that I oughta have my head examined for sitting 
in that canoe on the seat. Well, what in is a 
seat for if it isn’t to sit on? I was informed, rather 
politely, I might add, that a true canoeist gets down 
on his knees with his rump against the spar and 
paddles that way. Seems this gives the canoe better 
balance. Well, I contend they put those seats in 
there to sit on and I’m going to sit on them. I 
could care less how the Indians used to do it. 
Where did it get them? 

Anyhow, I like canoeing, and I promise all pur- 
ists that from now on I’ll check to see where the 
front porch is. But as to getting on my knees to 
paddle it, forget it! © 


ODAY, men are learning how to fly to the moon, 

tour the world in supersonic jet liners, and beam 
television waves from one side of the earth to the 
other. We have discovered how to save lives with 
miracle operations and live for months at a time on 
the ocean floor. 

But are we learning to take care of the resources 
that make up this, the only world in which we shall 
ever live? Are we doing what is necessary to care 
for our environment? With the rise in air and wa- 
ter pollution, litter, and resource waste, it appears 
that Americans have not yet realized the urgent 
need for conservation. 

People need to “Learn to Live with Nature.” In 
fact, that is the theme for National Wildlife Week 
1968. We need to understand the ways to protect 
our nation’s resources and beauty. 

Conservation education holds the answers. It 
means teaching people how to care for the land, 


The National Wildlife Federation has promoted nationwide 
Wildlife Week since 1938. The organization represents two 
million persons in state conservation organizations, associate 
members and contributors. Since its founding in 1936, the 
Federation has coordinated conservation efforts with educa- 
tional programs directed toward sound management of natural 
resources—soil, water, forests, rangeland and _ wildlife. 
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protect wildlife, stop poisoning our streams and 
fouling the air we breathe. It also teaches people 
to take an interest in what others are doing to the 
environment—the polluters, litter bugs and junk- 
yard operators. 

Learning about conservation is like all other 
forms of vital education; it should be required for 
our young people. Every school should conduct a 
program that teaches the ways and means of living 
with nature—not in spite of it. 

At the same time, every adult should become 
conservation-minded, so that there will be enough 
of this beautiful and productive country left for the 
next generation. While the schools are teaching the 
dangers of pollution and erosion, the adult com- 
munity should be working to keep our country a 
healthful place in which to live. 

Conservation education is for everyone. Begin by 
appreciating the many natural resources that bless 
this land. During National Wildlife Week, take 
time to consider how important it is to “Learn to 
Live with Nature.” Then improve your understand- 
ing of conservation. 


National Wildlife Week 
March 17 - 23, 1968 
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In one year Americans spent 
$576 million on vehicles to 
go camping in, and burned a 
billion and half gallons of 
gas visiting scenic spots. 
Almost another $70 million 
was spent for tents alone. 
People are sold on enjoying 
nature—now they must think 
about conserving it. There 
is a good deal more to con- 
servation than just sleeping 
in tents in great out-of-doors. 


E HAVE A LOT OF wildlife, fresh air and un- 
W/ nolluted water left in America; and if we 
take care of them, they will not disappear. It would 
be impossible to live without clean air and water. 
At the same time, most people would not want to 
live in a land that was barren of robins, squirrels, 
deer, fox, fish, possums and rabbits, racoons, wood- 
chucks, and waterfowl. 

How can we keep wildlife, forests, and relaxing 
places of natural beauty? All that it takes is con- 
servation—which is something like insurance— 
safeguarding natural resources by teaching ways to 
use them wisely. It is learning to live with nature— 
not in spite of it. 


Photo By Bill Hansen 
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That learning often begins by appreciating the 
resources. Becoming an “A” student can start by 
enjoying the out-of-doors; conservation education 
is more of an adventure than anything else. It can 
begin while hiking, fishing, canoeing, hunting—or 
bird watching. 

(Continued on next page) 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Keeping waters clean for multiple use is of primary concern in 
Florida today. Gone is the time when cool, clear water could be 
taken for granted. Indeed, that has been part of the problem in 
this fresh water paradise. But people—and government—are be- 
ginning to take much closer look at reality: Water is precious. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

For everyone interested in conservation there 
are many past adventures worth remembering. 
Conservation is often thought of as a long history 
of saving things, but that is just one part of the 
story. 

However, it does not include some unforgettable 
sagas like the now familiar tale of the whooping 
crane. The tallest of all North American birds were 
to be one step from extinction. In fact, on their 
special winter refuge area in Texas only 14 were 
counted one year. In helping saving the cranes, it 
was important to find their summer nesting 
grounds. That search was a challenge that sent men 
to the remote wild lands of Canada. Finally, the 
birds were spotted in a land of muskeg and stunted 
spruce so remote that probably no white man or 
Indian had ever ventured there. At last biologists 
knew where the cranes laid their priceless eggs. 
The nesting grounds could be protected; and the 
whoopers saved, so that today there are more than 
50, and their future looks promising. 

Conservation drama includes the history of the 
American buffalo. It is an almost unbelievable tale 
of great herds of shaggy bison that numbered up to 
60 million before the Pilgrims settled New England 
in the 1600’s. Then, as the nation expanded west- 
ward, the animals were whittled away by the pio- 
neers for food, for sport, or in some cases just to 
get them off the land staked out for farming. 

Towards the end of the last century, there were 
no more thundering hooves. Just a handful of 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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mighty bison survived. Last-stand measures to con- 
serve the buffalo revived the population, so that 
today they are again traveling in herds of thou- 
sands. 

Wildlife is not the only thing that has been pro- 
tected. Soil conservation saved the fertile Great 
Plains when farmers back in the 1930’s saw the 
crop lands blown away in dust storms that came on 
the heels of drought. They learned that contour 
plowing and special planting were able to hold and 
save the land in Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. This kind of conservation made the plains 
produce those “amber waves of grain” that Ameri- 
cans have sung about ever since. 

The job of saving the land and its resources is 
still going on in every part of the country. It is not 
always a last-ditch battle for the survival of a rare 
animal or the preservation of a scenic wonder. 
Often the fight is a long and steady effort to pro- 
tect parts of nature that are being destroyed a little 
at a time. 

For example, many people never realize that 
there has been a continuing effort to drain, fill and 
thoroughly destroy irreplaceable marshlands. A 
marsh or swamp is not a useless area. It more ac- 
curately can be called a type of “wildlife factory.” 
It is an ideal home and breeding grounds for wood- 
chuck, mink, eagles and many other animals. A salt 


Photo By Art Runnels 


Genuine appreciation of natural resources, the maintainers of 
life, is first goal of a conservation education. Destructive 
land and water uses are easily foisted on the uninformed—and 
often illegally—in names of progress and improvement. Today, 
add Resources ito traditional Reading, ‘Riting and ‘Rithmetic. 
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The fish are here today! But what 
about tomorrow? Will this  out-of- 
the-way lake become a trash dump? 
Or will it be filled in for a new 
subdivision? Or polluted for pay- 
rolls? The choice will affect all 
Americans—now and in the future. 


Sponsored annually by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its state | 
affiliates, National Wildlife Week is 

planned each year to include the 
first day of Spring. The original 
proclamation was signed in 1938 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


water marsh where ocean and fresh water mix is a 
valuable producer of foods yielding countless tons 
of fish, clams, scallops and shrimp. 

Today we must realize that there is no room to 
waste a single acre of marsh or any other kind of 
land. With this in mind, learning about conserva- 
tion should be everyone’s concern. Whether he be- 
gins in his backyard or on a climb up a wild hill- 
side, it provides adventure that does not have to 
cost a penny and can last a lifetime. 

Of course, conservation focuses on the out-of- 
doors, but a person does not even leave his house 
to enjoy its benefits. Many benefits, such as clean 
air, are necessary for survival and such an essential 
part of daily life that it is easy to take them for 
granted. 

There are other natural treasures that people 
think they are caring for just because they are en- 
joying them. These include spots as nearby as their 
favorite fishing hole, or the redwoods, Grand 
Canyon, a seashore—and the nation’s great wildlife 
heritage. 

But the person who is really interested in pro- 
tecting such natural treasures cannot stop at the 
mere appreciation or enjoyment of them. He cannot 
be content to just talk about how we should take 
better care of our environment. 

Those who are sincerely interested in keeping 
the land beautiful and productive must do more 
than sightseeing and camping and complaining 
about litter. Conservation is more than knowing 
how to build a smokeless campfire or take spec- 
tacular pictures. Someone has to make sure that 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


there are campgrounds to build those evening fires 
in and that the scenery deserves picture taking. 

There is more to conservation than dressing up 
yards with flower gardens or setting out bird feed- 
ers in the fall. Someone has to fight, so that pol- 
luted air does not wither those flowers or so that 
misused chemicals are not allowed to silence the 
songbirds for which feeders were intended. 

To be conservationists and to understand how to 
live with nature, we must discover the resource 
problems wherever we live. In big cities and small 
towns, in every corner of the country, it is neces- 
sary to look around and learn what can be done. 

Water should be at the top of conservation’s 
“most wanted” list. Statistics show that the chances 
are four-in-ten that the water we drink has 
traveled through a sewer or factory before it was 
treated and sent on to the kitchen. A big part of 
water conservation is discovering local sources of 
pollution. It includes getting people mad enough to 
join with their neighbors and demand pollution 
controls from elected public officials who are in a 
position to do something about dirty and dangerous 
water. 

Clean air needs to be conserved and protected if 
we want to keep breathing right. It is a conserva- 
tion fact that for most Americans the 6,000 gallons 
of dry air they inhale daily carries a pungent smell 
of sulphur fumes from factory smokestacks. In 
many areas the breezes are well flavored by the ex- 
haust from endless miles of traffic. Carbon monox- 
ide alone in these fumes measure 250,000 tons a 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 
White-tailed deer are common throughout Florida, where wild 
turkey and small game also abound. Reasonable harvest is an 
important part of management of resources—for the future. 
It utilizes the surplus, avoids forms of waste and, with the 
deer, helps to preserve food supply that is now more needed. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

day. Skies are often gray with soot, and in place of 
sunshine people are receiving chronic coughs and 
burning eyes. Air pollution has made it common- 
place to suffer from emphysema, the fastest-rising 
cause of death in the Nation. Yet, community-wide 
conservation education and action can protect the 
air quality and save lives. 

Conservation can even preserve the traditional 
American Sunday afternoon drive that went past 
meadows, shade trees and quiet farms. Times and 
the roadsides have now changed. The meadow 
might be an auto graveyard, holding some of the 
nearly 5.3 million cars junked each year. Shade 
trees have been crowded out by forests of huge dis- 
play billboards, heralding bargains in the shopping 
center that has replaced the quiet, beautiful farm 
country. 

Suburban housing has bloated towns and cities, 
putting the countryside a little farther away each 
year. In spite of this, conservation teaches that we 
can beautify the Nation’s scars and preserve some 
of those places that have not felt the crush of a 
bulldozer. 


The alligator and panther are unique creatures—now fully 
protected by Florida law. But poaching and fast shrinking 
habitat are affecting both. Whether future generations are 
likely to see them in the wild depends on way of life now. 
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Finally, we must not forget that some of our 
wildlife, like any other natural resources, are not 
doing so well. The American alligator is a good ex- 
ample. In those few areas where the gator still finds 
it possible to live, poachers are literally out for its 
hide, which will bring up to nine dollars a foot on 
the illicit leather market. 

America’s largest soaring land bird, the Cali- 
fornia Condor, with a wingspan of nine feet or 
more, has a total population of 50 or 60; and, un- 
like the whoopers, they are losing the battle for 
survival as a species. 

A book listing endangered animals is published 
by the Interior Department’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It has a red cover, indicating the danger 
faced by more than 300 species, including the fa- 
miliar polar bear, Key deer and Kaibab squirrel. 
Only a skilled biologist might be able to recognize 
others on the list, such as the pine barrens tree 
frog, Guadalupe mountain vole, and Newell’s Manx 
Shearwater. Like condors they are victims of a fast- 
growing nation that has not preserved a niche for 
them. 

Past experience shows that all the animals we 
have cannot be held on to as members of a living 
museum. A changing world is bound to claim the 
last of some of them. But most of our wildlife can 
be kept in abundance through scientific manage- 
ment. Today there are more deer in some regions 
than there were in colonial days. 

Migrating waterfowl honk overhead every spring 
and fall, reassuring sportsmen and birdwatchers 
alike. In areas where pollution has not taken over, 
the fishing is often better than ever. These accom- 
plishments are also part of the conservation story 
that concerned citizens have helped to write. @ 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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The rabbit's protective coloring and fabled speed are its 
only defense against a host of natural enemies; bobcats, 
foxes, larger hawks and owls, rattlesnakes, dogs, house- 
cats—and man. No wonder Nature made rabbits productive! 
They feed half of the wildlife community—and then some. 


with top ratings as table fare and 
outdoor fun for sportsmen, the rabbit 


population remains at a high level 


By GENE SMITH 


The Cottontail Critter 


y se NO PARTICULAR reason to put your guns in 
mothballs after the spring gobbler season—unless 
you're just tired of hunting for a while. Fine year- 
round hunting and other shooting opportunities 
are available to sportsmen in Florida. Prominent 
among these is—or could be—rabbit hunting. 

Rabbits are the only game animals in the state 
without closed season and without bag limit. But 
despite the high national popularity of rabbit hunt- 
ing, Florida’s excellent bunny population goes 
largely unhunted. A few cottontails are taken when 
stumbled upon but the honest-to-goodness beagle- 
keeping rabbit hunter is a rare and endangered 
species in Florida. 

The notable lack of interest in rabbit hunting 
certainly speaks well of the deer, turkey, quail, 
squirrel and waterfowl hunting available in a state 
where nearly a quarter of a million hunting li- 
censes are sold annually—and additional thousands 
of persons hunt who are exempt from purchasing 
licenses because of age. 

Not counting the Playboy variety, two species of 
rabbits are common throughout the state and a 
third is reported occasionally. The Eastern Cotton- 
tail (Sylvilagus floridanus) and the Marsh Rabbit 
(S. palustris) are plentiful in their respective 
habitats—dry and wet. The Swamp Rabbit (S. aqu- 
aticus), a larger animal than the other two, is 
found only in the lowlands of extreme northwest 
Florida, where the natural ranges of marsh and 
swamp rabbits meet but do not overlap to any ex- 
tent. 

The not-so-dumb bunnies are fun to hunt. They 
are moderately difficult to nail on the dead run, 
they’re distinctively tasty from the grill, frying pan, 
or dutch oven, and their size alone makes them 
well worth the ammunition—whether bagged in 
the fall and winter with other game or in spring 
and summer fun. 
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Cottontails thrive in weedy, grassy, brushy and 
relatively dry situations. They’re found in fields 
and neighboring woodlands, in vacant lots, around 
old deserted house sites—which almost always have 
grown up yards, fencerows and garden patches, in 
briar thickets, in groves, orchards and pasturelands, 
and always around vegetable gardens and farms. 
In fact, the cottontail is found just about every- 
where there isn’t standing water—and that’s where 
the marsh rabbit takes over. 


This darker brown, coarser furred rabbit is fur- 
ther distinguished from the cottontail by its smaller, 
dingy white tail. It takes readily to the water when 
moving about, swimming quite well. On land it will 
creep, or walk, rather than hop. 


The flesh of the marsh rabbit is slightly stronger 
than that of the cottontail, according to our ex- 
perience, at least when taken from a salt water 
marsh. But the difference is a subtle one. To most 
taste buds rabbit will be rabbit. All are vegetarians. 


Still hunting for rabbits is good, clean inexpen- 
sive fun. It is best just at dawn and again at dusk, 
when they are ending and beginning feeding peri- 
ods, respectively. (Rabbits, like deer, are generally 
nocturnal.) At these times they can be found mov- 
ing about in the open—alongside roads, in the edges 
of fields, along canal banks, but seldom far from 
thick cover. By sunup it’s about over for potting 
the easy ones on an early hunt—usually a .22 rifle 
or handgun sport. 


But rabbits don’t really vanish at sunrise. They 
just hide. All-day rabbit hunting can be had by 
tramping through likely habitat kicking them out 
of bed. When bounced out they make tricky targets. 
Their muscular bodies start at full speed. This is 
shotgun sport. No. 5 or No. 6 shot in regular field 

(Continued on next page) 
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loads will usually put them down with no problem. 
Range is seldom over 20-25 yards and is much less 
in thick cover. 

This kind of rabbit hunting is ideal for a young 
hunter with his first shotgun. It requires nothing 
more than the desire, the gun, a few shells and, of 
course, a place to “tramp.” It presents a reasonable 
challenge and rewards accomplishment quite ade- 
quately. 

And then there is cottontail hunting with hounds, 
the epitome of traditional Southern rabbit hunting. 
The beagle is by far the most popular rabbit dog 
in the nation. He works slowly and surely, poking 
his nose into every brush pile and fallen treetop 


likely to harbor a bunny, his tail doing about as: 


much work as his nose. It stands to reason, then, 
the beagle will invariably jump rabbits the lone 
brush tramper would have missed. And when you 
unleash five or six dogs at once, every single rabbit 
in the area is in for some exercise! 

A big part of the tradition of rabbit hunting is in 
listening to the music of the chase as the eager 
beagles feverishly work a hot trail, which, inci- 
dentally, almost always leads right back to the 
vicinity from which the race began. The hunter 
with rabbit savvy stays pretty well “put” after the 
jump and lets the hounds send the rabbit back to 
him. It’s not at all difficult to get properly posi- 


Beagles and bassets are rabbit hunting “naturals’”—but a few 
ordinary “mutts” can be trained for the sport. The beagle is 
by far the most popular rabbit hunting dog, however, and its 
“music” has been a thrill to generations of Southern hunters. 


tioned for a shot before the bunny’s arrival. You 
just listen to the dogs to learn the direction of 
return, pick the most likely approach—almost sure 
to be right out in the open—and keep a sharp 
lookout. Soon he’ll come tripping along home—well 
out ahead of the pups. You just cover him and 
squeeze the trigger. 

Everyone has heard stories about the supposed 
danger of getting “the rabbit disease,” tularemia, 
from wild rabbits ... some say from eating in- 
fected rabbits. The danger of contracting it and the 
nature of the disease have been greatly exagger- 
ated. 

Actually, tularemia, a blood disease, is rarely re- 
ported in humans in Florida. It is not contracted 
by eating properly cooked rabbit flesh. It can be 
carried by animals other than rabbits (deer, fox, 
bobcat, squirrel, wild hog, raccoon, domestic cats, 
dogs, sheep and hogs) and it is occasionally trans- 
mitted by fly and tick bites, too. But even if caught 
by a human—usually by handling, not eating, an 
infected animal—tularemia is rarely fatal and never 
disabling. And as an added consolation, after re- 
covery a person is immune for life. 


So if you’re interested in rabbit hunting but 
afraid of tularemia, go ahead and rabbit hunt. Sim- 
ple precautions—things you’d do anyway—will 
virtually eliminate any chance of your catching any- 
thing from game. First, never even pick up a sickly, 
slow animal or bird you’ve shot. It probably has 
something. Secondly, discard any carcass having 
sores, ulcers or white spots inside or out. Finally, 
wash and disinfect your hands thoroughly after 
handling any animal, certainly after cleaning wild 
game. (The extremely cautious can wear rubber 
gloves, a good idea particularly if there are cuts 
or scratches on the hands.) 


The lack of interest in rabbit hunting in Florida 
is surely most apparent to those who come from 
other states. As a youngster growing up in a rural 
community of northwestern South Carolina, we 
honored, almost revered, the cottontail. He was the 
biggest, the most plentiful, and by far the most ex- 
citing game available to a kid with just a collie 
(who tried) and a gun. The rabbit was “King of 
the Cornpatch” then and probably still is, at least 
to the younger set, despite a growing deer herd in 
those parts today. 

But hunt traditions vary from place to place... 
from state to state. It is the whitetail, not the cot- 
tontail, that quite naturally wins the hearts of young 
Florida nimrods ... and the affair usually lasts 
for life. Even so, a few good rabbit hunts will pro- 
vide lots of shooting fun, some memorable days 
afield in the “off-season,” meat for the table, and 
itll keep the old reflexes sharp for the fall. And 
there’s one other advantage. In rabbit hunting you 
don’t have to worry about whether it’s a buck or a 
doe. @ 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Cottontails may breed when nine months old, producing three litters—of four to 
six young—a year. Gestation time is about 28 days. The young are weaned in less 
than three weeks. These highly adaptable animals are found in city and country. 
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Screech Owl 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Florida’s “‘Wise’’ Old Owls 


iach OF BIRDS say the owls rate no more than 
“just average” in intelligence among their fellow 
winged creatures, meaning they function expertly 
as mouse and rat catchers—the way Mother Nature 
intended—but exhibit no outstanding abilities in 
the brain department when “off duty.” You can 
judge for yourself whether the owl is wise or not— 
keeping in mind that the sleepy-looking, dull-witted 
“daytime owl” is an entirely alert and talented crea- 
ture after the sun goes down. 

The two smallest Florida owls are the Screech 
Owl and the Burrowing Owl, each averaging about 
nine inches in length with wingspreads of around 
22 inches. The Screech Ow] lives in hollow trees. It 
may be reddish-brown or gray in color . . . and its 
voice is a high-pitched, wavering whistle, not really 
a screech. The Burrowing Owl, a permanent resi- 
dent of lower peninsular Florida, makes its home in 
a hole in the ground. It favors open country, such 
as airports, and is common in the wide, grassy Kis- 
simmee Prairie. Unlike the other Florida owls, this 
little fellow hunts in the daytime. 

As its name implies, the medium-sized Barn Owl 
likes to keep house. It chooses barns and old houses 
if available but will also utilize hollow trees. Barn 
Owls have small, dark eyes; heart-shaped, monkey- 
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Burrowing Owl 
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like faces and beautiful golden-buff coloration. The 
voice of this very helpful owl is a soft, rasping hiss. 
It averages 15 inches in body length and has a 45- 
inch wingspread. 

Florida’s two largest owls are easily distinguish- 
able. The adult Great Horned Owl has tufted “ears” 
and yellow eyes while the “earless” Barred Owl has 
dark brown eyes. These familiar owls may have 
wingspreads of 50 inches or more! Their body length 
is about 20 inches. The haunting notes of these two 
owls are familiar to every wilderness camper. Their 
resonant “hoots” sound about the same but are dif- 
ferent enough to enable the careful listener to iden- 
tify either bird without seeing it. The Barred Owl’s 
call almost always consists of eight notes, the last 
ending in an “aw” sound. The Horned Owl typically 
utters four to seven low “hoots’”—without the final 


Wise or not, all owls are extremely beneficial 
birds and fully protected by law. The Creator has 
assigned to them a never-ending task; rodent con- 
trol. @ 


By WALLACE HUGHES 
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Barred Owl 
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Barn Owl 
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Baa 
Photo By Gene Smith 


F APPROXIMATELY 7,300 named fresh water 

lakes in Florida, the state holds title to the 
bottom lands of 257—just 3% per cent. These be- 
long to the people. The ownership is being held in 
trust for Floridians by the Trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Fund. 

Under the law the Trustees can allow or deny 
upland owners permission to remove fill material 
from state-owned lakes for the improvement of 
their property. However, prior to any such work 
on a state-owned lake a properly authorized permit, 
reviewed by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and issued by the Trustees, is required. 
(Through mutual agreement the Commission acts 
as technical advisor to the Trustees when evalua- 
tion of fish and wildlife interests is called for.) 

The procedure for applying for a permit to le- 
gally dredge and fill in a publicly-owned lake is 
simple: 

1. A letter describing the proposed operation 
and requesting a permit should be sent to the 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund, Elliott 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 
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Natural shoreline growth not only adds 
beauty to a lake or stream; it guards 
against bank erosion, thereby helping 
to preserve clean water and good fish- 
ing. Illegal alterations of shorelines 
and bottom lands is a serious problem 
on the publiccowned lakes in Florida. 


This 
“LAND” 
Is Yours 


facts about dredging 
and filling public 
lakes that everyone 


should know about 


2. Upon notification by the Trustees a Commis- 
sion biologist will inspect the site of the proposed 
operation to determine whether or not it will 
detrimentally affect the fish or wildlife in the lake. 

3. Comments of the Commission are then sent 
back to the Trustees for their consideration in the 
approval or denial of the application. 

The above procedure takes about one month but 
is absolutely necessary in order to protect the inter- 
ests of all the citizens who share ownership in 
these lakes—people like you. 

In Florida the greatest danger to your public 
land is the illegal dredge and fill operation. Oper- 
ators who fail to comply with the law are destroy- 
ing the fishing, hunting, recreational and scenic 
value of state-owned lakes. These operations cost 
you dearly. You might say, “Well, whats a little 
dredging and filling? I don’t fish that lake anyway 
so I don’t care.” But these few public lakes are 
all that will remain in public ownership forever. 
Your children and grandchildren will certainly 
care. They deserve places in which to hunt and 
fish, too! 
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Make no mistake, the problem is serious. In the 
past eleven months the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion has reported 56 illegal dredge and fill opera- 
tions in state-owned lakes—and in almost every 
case the operators were destroying someone’s 
favorite fishing hole. The incidence of these opera- 
tions has been heightened by the current low water 
levels in most Florida lakes—which makes vigilance 
against illegal dredging operations all the more im- 
portant. 

By now you might be asking, “Exactly how does 
this hurt a lake?” 

There are several ways. For example, many 
Florida lakes are on “perched” water tables, mean- 
ing there is a thin layer of clay, or a chemical 
seal, that holds the water in the lake. If this layer, 
or seal, is broken the lake may completely drain 
almost overnight. 

If dredging removes or places material in water 
ten feet or less in depth it is destroying the “littoral 
zone,’ which is the area of rooted aquatic vegeta- 
tion where nearly all production of fish and fish 
food organisms occurs. This is also the area in 
which wildlife food—particularly for waterfowl—is 
produced. If the littoral zone is destroyed or cri- 
tically altered, the ability of the lake to support 
fish and wildlife is also destroyed. 

Illegal dredging causes silt and fine sand to be 
deposited over large areas of lake bottom. Siltation 
is always harmful. It covers, suffocates, and de- 
stroys fish eggs. It covers the firm bottom needed 
for fish bedding. It covers and kills desirable aqua- 
tic vegetation in which fish take refuge and find 
food. And it cuts out sunlight penetration, which 
is vital to littoral zone productivity. 

One small operation might destroy only a hun- 
dred-foot strip of littoral zone. But if each land- 


By LARRY SHANKS 


Before moving bank or bottom soil from 
any public lake, be sure you have com- 
plied with the law. A permit from the 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund is required. “Stray” draglines or 
other earth-moving equipment in your 
fishing hole should be reported. Most 
so-called “shoreline improvements” are 
really acts of “shoreline destruction.” 


Photo By Art Runnels 
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owner around the lake “followed the leader” and 
decided to improve his waterfront, too, the entire 
littoral zone might be wrecked. If this happened 
the lake’s ability to produce good fishing would be 
lost forever. And any wildlife found there would 
only be passing through. 

If you are considering shoreline improvement of 
your property on a state-owned lake, do it legally. 
If an operation is carried out illegally the upland 
owner can be fined and also required to place all 
fill material removed back where it was. 

Should you observe a dredge or dragline oper- 
ating on a state-owned lake, notify a wildlife officer 
or other employee of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission—or the Trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Fund—immediately. This land is 
yours! Help us protect it ... for you and your 
children. 

Florida’s state-owned lakes are listed alphabeti- 
cally by county for your information (some lakes 
lie in more than one county): 


AutacHua County—Lake Altho, Ledwith Lake, 
Levy Lake, Little Santa Fe Lake, Lochloosa Lake, 
Newnans Lake, Orange Lake and Santa Fe Lake. 
Baker County—Crosby Lake (Little Sampson 
Pond), Lake Hampton (Little Lake Santa Fe), 
Lake Rowell (Alligator Pond) and Lake Sampson. 
Brevarp County—Lake Poinsett, Lake Washing- 
ton and Lake Winder. 


CatHoun County—Ammonia Lake and Dead 
Lakes (Lake Chipola). Cirrus County—Bradley 
Lake and Lake Tsala Apopka. CLay County—Doc- 
tors Lake and Lake Geneva (Lake No. XI). Fiac- 
LER County—Crescent Lake (Dunn’s Lake), Dead 
Lake and Lake Disston. GuapEs County—Lake 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Okeechobee. Gutr County—Dead Lakes (Lake 
Chipola) and Lake Wimico. Hichtanps County— 
Lake Adelaide, Lake Allie (Little Red Water 
Lake), Lake Angelo, Lake Annie, Lake Apthorp, 
Blue Lake, Buck Lake (Lake Charlotte), Lake 
Carrie (Bear Lake), Center Lake Nellie, Lake 
Childs (Lake Placid), Lake Clay, Lake Cram, Lake 
Crews, Lake Damon, Lake Dinner, Lake Francis 
(Lake Jack), Lake Grassy, Lake Henry, Lake Hill, 
Lake Huntley, Lake Istokpoga, Lake Jackson (Rex 
Beach Lake), Lake Josephine, Lake Lelia, Lake 
Letta, Lake Lotela, Lake McCoy, Lake Nellie, 
Northeast Lake Nellie, Lake Pearl, Lake Persim- 
mon (Lake Mirrow), Lake Persimmon, Lake 
Pythias, Red Beach Lake, Red Water Lake, Ruth 
Lake, Lake Saddlebags, Lake Sebring, Simmons 
Lake, Lake Sirena, Southeast Lake Nellie, Lake 
Stearns (Lake June In Winter), Lake Tulane and 
Lake Vigo. 

HILLsporouGH County—Keystone Lake (Lake 
Distress) and Lake Thonotosassa (Lake of Flints). 
Jackson County—Ocheese Pond (Cypress Lake). 
JEFFERSON County—Lake Miccosukee. Lake Coun- 
ty—Lakes Apopka, Beauclair, Carlton, Dora, Dorr, 
Dexter, Eustis, George, Gertrude, Grassy, Griffin, 
Harris, Joanna, Johns, Junieta, Little Lake Harris, 
Louisa, Minnehaha, Minneola, Norris, Saunders, 
Silver, Tracy, Yale, an unnamed lake in Sections 
13 and 24 and another in Sections 24, 25, 18 and 
19 of T.18 &19S., R. 26 & 27 E. 

Leon County—Lake Iamonia, Lake Jackson 
and Lake Miccosukee. Mapison County—A deep 
pond in Lots 26, 172, 197 & 198 of T. 3 N., R. 8 E. 


Strings of bass like this cannot be produced in waters where 
dredging and filling has destroyed the best spawning grounds. 
Public lakes must be preserved—the “guards” need your help. 
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Marton County—Lake Bryant (Halfmoon), Lake 
Kerr, Ledwith Lake, Little Lake Weir, Mill Dam 
Lake, Lake Smith (name uncertain), Lake Weir 
and Wells Pond. Martin County—Lake Okeecho- 
bee. OKEECHOBEE County—Lake Okeechobee. 
Orance County—Lake Apopka, Beauclair Lake, 
Lake Butler, Lake Conway, Lake Hart, Johns Lake, 
Lake Ola, Lake Pickett (Lake Pickle), Lake 
Poinsett and Lake Tibet Butler. 

OscroLa County—Alligator Lake, East Lake To- 
hopekaliga, Lake Gentry, Lake Hatchineha (Cy- 
press Lake), Jackson Lake, Lake Kissimmee, Lake 
Lizzie, Lake Marian, Lake Poinsett, Lake Preston, 
Runnymede Lake, Lake Tohopekaliga and Trout 
Lake. Patm BracH County—Lake Clarke, Lake 
Mangonia, Lake Okeechobee, Lake Osborne and 
Lake Webster. PineLLAs County—Lake Tarpon 
(Lake Butler). 

Potk County—Lakes Annie, Arbuckle, Ariana, 
Aurora, Banana Lake (Mud Lake), Blue Lake, 
Lakes Bonney, Bourke (Eagle Lake), Buffum, Ca- 
loosa, Cannon, Conine, Crooked Lake (Lake Bel- 
mon, Lake Clinch), Lake Crystal (part of Lake 
Hamilton), Lakes Easy, Eloise, Fannie, Garfield, 
Gibson, Gordon (Gordon’s Lake), Hamilton (now 
comprises Lake Crystal, Lake Sarah and Little and 
Middle Lakes Hamilton), Hancock, Hartridge, 
Hickory Lake, Lakes Hollingsworth, Howard, Kiss- 
immee, Lee, Lenore, Little Lake Hamilton (part of 
Lake Hamilton), Lakes Livingston, Lulu (part of 
Lake Eloise), Marian (Sanitary Fill), Marion, Mid- 
dle Lake Hamilton (part of Lake Hamilton), 
Moody, Myrtle, McLeod, Parker, Patrick, Pierce, 
Polecat Lake, Lakes Rochelle, Reedy (Lake Istok- 
pogayokas), Rosalie, Ruby, Sarah (part of Lake 
Hamilton), Scott, Shipp, Silver, Smart, Streety, 
Surveyors Lake, Tiger Lake, Lakes Trask, Trout, 
Wales, We-oh-kapha (Lake Walk in the Water) 
and Lake Winterset. 

Putnam County—Adaho Lake, Ashley Lake, 
Boyd’s Lake, Brantley Lake, Lake Broward, Clear 
Water Lake, Cowpens Lake (Water Pen Lake), 
Crescent Lake (Dunn’s Lake), Georges Lake, Goose 
Lake, Lake Grandin, Levy’s Prairie Lake, Long 
Lake, Orange Grove Lake, Orange Lake, Suggs 
Lake, Swan Lake, Wall Lake and five unnamed 
lakes in Sections 16, 21 and 27 of T. 9 S., R. 24 E. 

SEMINOLE County—Lake Harney, Lake Jessup, 
Mills Lake (Mill Lake), Lake Monroe, Mullet Lake 
(Lake Papy), and Pickett Lake (Lake Pickle). 
Vo.tusia County—Lakes Ashby, Beresford, Bethel, 
Crescent, Dexter (Dexter’s Pond), Dias, George, 
Harney, Long Pond (Lower Lake Louise and Up- 
per Lake Louise), Monroe, Spring Garden Lake 
(Mud Lake), Lake Winona and one unnamed lake 
in Sections 20 & 29, T. 15 S., R. 30 E. Watton 
County—Deer Lake, Eastern Lake, Lake Jackson 
(Jackson’s Pond), Oyster Lake and Stalworth Lake. 
SumtTER County—Lake Panasoffkee and Lake 
Sarah Jane. © 
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Strained Resources 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


Part 5 


N A PREVIOUS ISSUE of this publication, we referred 

to the growing concern by taxpayers over the 
rising costs of government and the cost of living 
in general. Expenditures for both government and 
household are the subject of current newspaper 
debate, as well as discussion topics at the daily 
coffee break. Our immediate concern, however, is 
intelligent resource conservation. And this, too, has 
to do with money. 

For nearly a decade new funds for resource man- 
agement and outdoor recreation have been increas- 
ingly conspicuous in both Federal and state budg- 
ets. Although conservation has generated consider- 
able hot air along with some actual accomplish- 
ments, it has also developed a degree of monetary 
priority never before enjoyed. Issues with a con- 
siderable amount of froth, as well as those with 
cold, hard realism, have been receiving plenty of 
public and governmental attention. 

Some of the most vital issues to run the gauntlet 
of public debate these days, originally were accorded 
only extravagant ridicule and scorn. They used to 
be classified as highly visionary and impractical be- 
cause they would cost industry more overhead. In 
the beginning, conservationists were armed only 
with a tin shield and a wooden sword. But, succeed- 
ing generations of conservationists have painfully 
equipped themselves with better weapons and have 
met their detractors on their own battlegrounds. 
Finally, they have awakened some rather strong 
public support. 

One of these long fought and tedious battles has 
been the issue of water pollution control and abate- 
ment. Some success has been attained recently 
through more stringent laws and greater funds 
with which to combat this insidious social disease. 
At best, however, such badly needed conservation 
reforms move at a snail’s pace. Now, with burgeon- 
ing war and welfare budgets, some public officials 
trumpet the need for cutting costs on what they 
term “frills.” And some consider pollution abate- 
ment as a peace-time frill. Resource conservation is 
always the first to feel the pinch of reduced budgets, 
even though taxes may be increased to support 
other public programs. 

Again the issue becomes one of priorities. Some 
resource preservation is basic—and some activities 
under the nomenclature of conservation have little 
to do with the subject. For some people a baseball 
diamond is as much conservation as is forest fire 
prevention, and almost as important. 

When priorities and values are discussed, there is 
an inference that it is the management and salvage 
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It is ironic that Americans who claim to treasure a scenic 
river will dump trash therein without hesitation. Too often 
a sportsman and exploiter are one and the same. In some of 
the cities the cost of clean water is already out of reach. 


of resources that will break the bank. Actually, 
the preservation of resources as a capital invest- 
ment is the one thing that will keep the bank 
solvent. 

But, if tax monies cannot be raised to properly 
defend and manage what is left of the national 
heritage in resources, then where will it come 
from? There is money around, if people will read- 
just values and attitudes. There is money around, 
billions of dollars, to do the job, providing people 
will control some of their activities and divert more 
to saving the nation’s life line. 

The following is speculative in nature but by no 
means facetious. It is something for the luxury 
loving public to ponder, even though it may shud- 
der at the implications. I am fully aware, however, 
that any critical examination is like wading into a 
superheated bed of quick sand. 

For example, the money spent on all the various 
commercial spectator sports, the manpower with 
the salaries, stadiums, T.V. equities and announcers 
all indicate the high price which the public is 
willing to pay for various and sundry types of 
pleasure. All in all, it runs into billions. However, 
we read that some cities on the Hudson River, the 
waterways of the Great Lakes, and on the West 
Coast with their acute sewage and drinking water 
problems cannot cope with their plight because the 
price tag is too great. They want Federal funds to 
do the job. At the same time these same cities and 
regions contemplate bigger sporting complexes, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
costing millions of investment dollars, instead of 
solving what eventually means a life and death 
problem to them. 


One begins to wonder as to the degree of ma- 
turity we have attained in assessing values basic 
to a sensible existence. It would seem that the more 
affluence we garner, the more we lose our affinity 
with realities. That has been the history of all na- 
tions who insisted on satisfying their epicurian ap- 
petites before tending to the soil and its products. 


Our spectator sports have grown to such Gar- 
gantuan proportions and enjoy such a position of 
deification that it is heresy to discuss or question 
these symbols of national opulence. Commercial 
sports and encouraging American youth to partici- 
pate and enjoy these same sports on a strictly 
amateur basis are two different sides of the coin. 
As part of the growing-up process and health pro- 
grams in the schools and for unemployed adoles- 
cents, such efforts cannot be challenged. Sports de- 
velop both character and muscle. 


However, commercial spectator sports of all types 
are subtly associated with physical fitness pro- 
grams, with which they have little in common. The 
millions of daily and weekly bleacher and tele- 
vision viewers get no physical exercise. If anything, 
they put on more unneeded fat and become physi- 
cally unfit. They would be much better off if they 
were out picking up debris along some stream and 
filling in erosion gullies. 


The most natural thing in the world is youthful 
hero worship. At various stages of growing up, 
what boy has not wanted to be a soldier, a foot- 
ball or baseball player, a pilot or a sea captain? 
Such dreams are healthy. But again showing our 
immaturity and adult adolescence, which is as vac- 
uous as the Grand Canyon, it is more commenda- 
ble in the eyes of the public to urge young men to 
become professional athletes than to become profes- 
sional foresters, biologists, conservation agents or 
citizen conservationists. Why? The answer is 
wrapped up in one word that symbolizes the great 
American credo: MONEY. There is unlimited op- 
portunity for persons of all trades and professions 
to become citizen conservationists. 


If only a fraction of the funds spent for spectator 
sports and other forms of entertainment went for 
physical fitness programs, we would have a stronger 
nation and reduce medical bills. But doing practi- 
cally nothing in that regard, thought could be 
given to siphoning off some of the exaggerated 
profits and manpower to reduce air and water pol- 
lution and rectifying other destructive abuses foisted 
on nature by mankind. If only half the newspaper 
space devoted to spectator sports were given over 
to the discussion of resource management, we 
wouldn’t be advancing three feet and falling back 
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Every year the stench of decomposing fish underscores the 
problem of unclean waters across the country. Millions of 
pounds, all species, are victims of human influence on the 
natural environments. Man must learn to live with nature. 


two in protecting them. If the millions and millions 
of dollars spent for spectator sports on television 
plus all that spent on shoot-outs at the O.K. corral 
or stopping the bad guys at the pass, plus those 
shows of doubtful moral value were diverted to con- 
servation education, the country would have some- 
thing to be proud of. This nation would be climbing 
out of the slime and filth it creates instead of being 
gradually buried under it. There might even be 
some money left over to help shore up the national 
debt. 

This does not only apply to the spectator sports. 
Hunters, fishermen, water skiers, hikers and camp- 
ers could devote far more time to the fundamentals 
of preservation than simply chiseling away on the 
basic capital. The litter, debris, garbage, the tram- 
pled camp grounds, ill-conceived highways, cot- 
tages elbow to elbow, attest to the fact that too 
few of these recreationists are giving much time or 
money to conservation. They also are exploiters. 
After all, the sports fan and the fisherman are 
often one and the same person. They of all people, 
should be the first to help overcome the social 
diseases that are destroying our resources. 

It has been estimated that it will take at least 
200 billion dollars to make a fair start on cleaning 
up water pollution. If the public is sincere about 
their demands to see the job accomplished, the 
above is one way to help pay forit. @ 
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Muzzle Flashes 


Gun failures can develop from the unwise substitution of a breech-block 


or bolt without proper headspace checking and gunsmith fitting 


Sead HUNTING SEASON—and throughout the calen- 
dar year, for that matter—many shooters confi- 
dently load ammunition into rifles and shotguns, 
only to have performance failure on firing. Some 
incidents are not only disappointing, they constitute 
threat to shooter safety. 

Such occurrences as using the wrong type of am- 
munition for the firearm carried; slow or “hang- 
fires;” just plain duds; excessive headspace and 
bursting of rifle or shotgun barrels because of in- 
advertent acquisition of a plug of mud or dirt in 
muzzle are common. 

A review of contributory factors may prevent an 
unpleasant experience on practice range or afield. 

Mixing or substituting ammunition definitely is 
not recommended! 

The shotgunner should never permit 12 and 20 
gauge shells to become mixed in storage or in hunt- 
ing coat pocket. 

An incorrectly selected and inserted 20 guage 
shell will drop out of sight in the 12 gauge’s cham- 
ber until it is stopped by the gun’s forcing cone, 
where it becomes a hidden bomb awaiting possible 
careless loading of a regular 12 gauge shell back 
of it. 

When he sees the still empty breech, usually the 
hunter concludes that he either dropped the first 
handled shell or simply forgot to load and proceeds 
to load a 12 gauge shell behind the live 20. Let’s 
hope his last-due life and accident insurance has 
been paid! 

The described danger exists whenever 12 and 20 
gauge shells get mixed and this is not exaggerated. 
Consider that many shotgunners habitually load 
their weapons largely by feel, without closely ob- 
serving each sequence stage. 

Some rifles can also be booby traps, used with 
wrong ammunition. The fact that a rifle will cham- 
ber a cartridge of different caliber than that for 
which it has been chambered and barreled does not 
mean that the accepted load can be safely fired. 

The common 170-grain .30-30 caliber deer cart- 
ridge is an efficient load used with parent weapon, 
but becomes a highly poisonous pill to rifle and 
shooter when deliberately or inadvertently fired in 
a 7mm Mauser. Although the .30-30 case will cham- 

ber in the 7mm, its bullet diameter is ’way oversize 
for the 7mm/’s barrel boring and headspace is very 
long. Consequently, a chambered .30-30 cartridge is 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


dangerously unsupported at critical points, besides 
being oversize in bullet diameter. 

Similarly, .30-06 caliber rifles can be blown up by 
thoughtless firing of German 7.9mm military cart- 
ridges in them. Equally dangerous are .300 Savage 
caliber cartridges fired in war souvenir 7.7mm 
Arisakas. 

Make it a strict policy to make sure you have am- 
munition of proper kind before you fire any high 
power rifle. If in doubt, consult a gunsmith. 

Instead of instant response when live primer is 
struck by firing pin, some cartridges and shotshells 
give delayed explosion. Are such slow or so-called 
“hang-fires” dangerous? 

Personal danger is influenced by mechanical con- 
ditions existing at the time, by the direction of gun 
muzzle and by proximity of the shooter’s face or 
hands to the delayed-action explosion of the cart- 
ridge or shotshell. 

Greatest danger is possible explosion of the 
loaded round just as the gun’s action is opened, be- 
fore complete extraction occurs. When experiencing 
cartridge or shell load failure, wait at least 15 sec- 
onds, then eject the faulty round quickly. 

Once a defective, but primer-indented, cartridge 
or shotshell is out of the chamber and in the open, 
explosion is not apt to do any damage, unless you 
are holding the load in your hand or your face is 
close to the separating components. 

Duds, of course, are loads that, for some reason, 
fail to fire at all. A too weak mainspring, a too short 
or broken firing pin, faulty primer or oil-soaked 
powder charge are frequent causes. A dud should be 
treated like a slow or “hang-fire” until it proves 
itself. 

Rifle or shotgun blow-up due to a loading error 
by a commercial ammunition manufacturer is prac- 
tically unheard of today; it is invariably the shooter 
(often a careless or experimental handloader) or a 
combination of wrong ammunition for an old gun. 

By now, every shotgunner should know the 
danger of firing modern, high pressure smokeless 
powder loads in family heirlooms made for black 
powder shells. The dangers have been repeatedly 
described by gun editors. Also, every carton of mod- 
ern age shotshells carries the warning that such 
loads are dangerous to use in old shotguns with 

(Continued on next page) 
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Damascus type barrels (made of alternate spirals 
of iron and steel, welded together). 

Yet some shooters continue to shoot these old 
guns with modern high pressure loads. They may 
safely shoot many rounds, only to experience gun 
blow-up on the very next shot. 

A frequent cause of gun blow-up is an unknown 
obstruction in rifle or shotgun bore. It may be a for- 
gotten cleaning patch or a plug of mud (or snow, in 
cold climes) picked up while hunting. 

Always be sure that rifle or shotgun bore is un- 
obstructed before loading and firing; check it fre- 
quently afield. 

To keep mud, dirt or rain out of the bore, it is all 
right to stick a tiny piece of Scotch tape across the 
muzzle. You can shoot right through this flimsy, 
but effective, type of muzzle cap, without develop- 
ing any dangerous bore pressure. 

Some gun barrels burst because owners thought- 
lessly push muzzle down into stream or pond to 
shoot at some trash fish or underwater “critter.” 
Even if the barrel remains intact, it may be bulged 
or “ringed” beyond usefulness. 

Modern firearms are strong and durable, within 
limits of designed use. To prove them safe initially, 
the manufacturers test fired them with heavy proof 
loads considerably more powerful than any commer- 
cial cartridge or shotshell made and sold to dealer 
trade. 

Guns become unsafe when allowed to become 
worn mechanically and functionally or when loaded 
with handloads that exceed safe tolerances. Unwise 
substitution of a bolt or breech-block from another 
gun without gunsmith fitting and headspace check- 
ing is responsible for some gun failures. 

All firearms have some working headspace—a 
definition that means “the distance from breech face 
to that part of the chamber which stops forward 
movement of the cartridge case after insertion.” 

Headspace measurement is governed by such 
technical factors as style of cartridge head or rim, 
straight or necked down case, overall length and 
chamber points of contact. 

If too little headspace exists, the breech bolt will 
not lock the action on the cartridge for firing. If 
excessive, the cartridge or shotshell case, including 
the primer insert, can be unsafely stretched or even 
ruptured to a degree that expanding powder gas, 
along with bits of cartridge case or primer metal, 
can leak from the gun’s action under tremendous 
pressure. 

In a high power rifle particularly, excessive head- 
space can be a very dangerous condition. The .30-06 
caliber, for example, develops around 55,000 pounds 
per square inch chamber pressure! A strong, firmly 
locked action and a strong brass cartridge case are 
needed to handle such high pressures. 

Tangible evidence of excessive headspace in high 
power rifles are protruding primers and cartridge 
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The rifle or shotgun “blow-up”—these days—is generally due 
to careless and experimental handlers. This can often occur 
when handloaders end up with wrong ammunition combinations. 


head cracks. Lose no time in having headspace 
checked and corrected by a gunsmith. 

Good grade brass is tough. Ammunition manufac- 
turers take care to further make it so, by annealing 
it to the degree needed to safely withstand the 
punishment of expansion and contraction that oc- 
curs when contained powder load is fired. Norma 
brand ammunition cases are notably strong and con- 
sistent of quality; in fact, the Swedish-developed 
ammunition is preferred choice of many of Olympic 
rifle teams. Generally, Norma cases will prove to 
have long average, useful life for the serious hand- 
loader who loads within guidebook safety margins. 

But even the best of manufactured brass gets 
brittle with age, when subjected to repeated resiz- 
ing (as in reloading by consumer), or when certain 
harmful chemicals are allowed to contact and 
weaken its molecular structure. 

Brass also has its limit of natural endurance; it 
begins to “flow” when chamber pressure on a cart- 
ridge case hits 60,000 p.s.i. or upwards. 

Old, brittle brass and excessive headspace are 
prime causes of firearms blow-ups, especially where 
they exist as a sinister team. 

Probably because there are so many of them com- 
pared to other calibers, excessive headspace in .22 
rimfire rifles is widespread. When headspace reaches 
a figure higher than .050 of an inch, ruptured cart- 
ridge cases and associated danger can be expected. 

A condition of insufficient headspace can exist. 
Then, either the action cannot be closed at all or 
else the rim of the .22 cartridge will be pinched, with 
possible premature discharge. 

Any of the described conditions reflect need for 
the services of factory or competent resident com- 
munity gunsmith. 
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Headspace in shotguns generally is not as serious 
as with high power center fire rifles; shotgun loads 
develop relatively low chamber and barrel pres- 
sures (unless barrel bore is blocked by some ob- 
struction). However, smoothbores that have 4o 
of an inch or more of headspace are dangerous to 
shoot. 

If fired shotshells show bulges just ahead of rim, 
or prove difficult to extract from chamber, you can 
justly suspect excessive headspace. 

For measuring headspace a special, hardened 
gauge of known size is used. As a rule, gunsmiths 
keep on hand sets of headspace gauges for the more 
popular rifle calibers. A set comprises three gauges 
of different sizes—called “Go,” “No Go” and “Field.” 

Besides differences of gauge sizes within a set, 
there are differences in gauge styles or shapes. 


Rimmed calibers, like the .30-30 Winchester, .32 
Winchester Special, .30-40 Krag, .275, .300 and .375 
Magnum, use a button shape headspace gauge that 
is carefully placed between the face of the cartridge 
head and bolt or locking breech-block. Then the 
bolt or breech-block is gently closed and the result 
noted. 

Headspace in rifles of a caliber that utilizes a rim- 
less style cartridge, like the .30-06 Springfield, 7mm 
Mauser, .300 Savage, .243 Winchester, .308 Winches- 
ter, 30M1 Carbine, .270 Winchester and .280 Rem- 
ington calibers, is measured with a headspace gauge 
that looks much like a loaded cartridge case. 


Some calibers will accept the same measuring 
gauge interchangeably, even though live ammuni- 
tion cannot be interchanged without danger. 

The same headspace gauge can be used to meas- 
ure .30-06 and .270 caliber rifles; a similar rimless 
type gauge, made for the .308 Winchester caliber, 
will also service .243 Winchester and .358 Winches- 
ter calibers. 

The button style gauge made for the .30-30 cali- 
ber will work in a caliber classification bracket that, 
besides the .30-30, includes the .219 Wasp, .219 
Zipper, .22 Savage H.P., .32 Winchester Special, 
32-40 and .38-55 calibers. 

Whatever the style of headspace measuring gauge, 
bolts or breech-blocks should not accept the “Field” 
size on closing motion. Acceptance indicates exces- 
sive headspace, requiring refitting of bolt or breech- 
block to safe headspace tolerance. 

Headspace gauges for most of the currently man- 
ufactured calibers, as well as for shotguns, can be 
had from Forster-Appelt Company, manufacturing 
gunsmiths, Lanark, [Illinois 61046; from Bob 
Brownell, Inc., Montezuma, Iowa 50171, or from 
other firms that also serve the gunsmithing trade. 


When a firearm fails to fire its load, or otherwise 
proves inoperable, there is a reason. It is just plain 
every day common sense to find the cause and cor- 
rect the condition. You have a lot at stake. @ 
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| Game Management Notes 


HE CONCLUSION of six years research by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission indicates that 
the Iranian blackneck pheasant, which once ap- 
peared to hold considerable promise as a Florida 
game bird, is not adapted to the woodland-type hab- 
itat of the Southeast. According to R. W. Murray, 
wildlife biologist in charge of the Florida pheasant 
research, which was conducted in 17 north Florida 
counties, there was some thought during the early 
days of the study that the bird might become es- 
tablished (See FLormpa WILp.ire, January 1966). 
Birds were seen frequently following each experi- 
mental release and the survival during the winter 
months was good. But the pheasants began to wan- 
der. Band returns were made from as far away as 
six miles from the release sites and most of the birds 
simply disappeared. (More than 400 were released 
on the Apalachee Wildlife Management Area in 
Jackson County between 1961 and 1966.) 

In the few instances where there was less disper- 
sal, reproduction was observed—in areas under in- 
tensive grain production, particularly corn. Lack of 
enough such habitat in Florida is the limiting factor 
for pheasant in this state—and more and more land 
is being taken out of grain production. 

In commenting on the results of the research, 
James A. Powell, Chief of the Game Management 
Division, said, “Although the pheasant is not adapt- 
able to Florida the program provided us with much 
valuable information. Many times negative results 
are as valuable as positive. As far as the pheasant is 
concerned, we feel we can now conclude a program 
that could have cost sportsmen many thousands of 
dollars had we entered a large scale stocking pro- 
gram instead of a scientific research program.” 


THE ANSWER TO THE question of what caused the 
deaths of an undetermined number of deer in the 
(Continued on next page) 


Hunters can forget about pheasants in Florida. Research by 
the Commission indicates this type game bird is not for the 
sunny South. The six-year project proved valuable, however, 
and possibly saved considerable money in wasteful stockin 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Fahkahatchee Strand area of Collier County in late 
1967 has been found. Says Powell, “The complex 
answer can be summed up by saying there were too 
many deer, not enough food, and a heavy infesta- 
tion of parasites.” 

Commission biologists and a Wildlife Disease 
Study team, headed by Dr. Frank Hayes, of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Geor- 
gia, inspected and analyzed a number of deer from 
the area to confirm the facts. They found a heavy 
infestation of parasites, including the dangerous 
large cattle stomach worm. They also found the 
deer in a weakened condition as a result of mar- 
ginal, substandard nutrition. 

Powell said, “Heavy parasitic infestation is gen- 
erally associated with deer that are in a run down 
condition, brought on by substandard nutrition. The 
Collier County deer were in such a condition. There 
was evidence they were feeding on cypress buds 
and other marginal foods. An animal would have to 
be awfully hungry to resort to such a food supply.” 

It is a law of nature that when wildlife becomes 
too abundant for existing habitat, a natural die-off 
will reduce their numbers. Wildlife cannot be stock- 
piled. 

Powell continued, “We have no actual count of 
the deer that died in Collier County but will have 
to assume that it was a good percentage of the area 
population. One of our biologists made a one-mile 
transect into the area and counted 12 dead deer. 

“Inasmuch as the problem was one of too many 
deer and not enough food, the best solution would 
have been to reduce the deer herd—by a limited 
either sex gun hunt. Reduction by a trapping and 
relocation program would have been physically im- 


Biologist Charles Turner collects wild Canada geese tamed 
with orally administered sleeping drug. These were tagged 
and released to make their northward migration on schedule. 
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The recent die-off of deer in an “overcrowded” section bears 
out the game management maxim: Wildlife cannot be stockpiled. 


possible since not enough deer can be trapped to 
correct overpopulation. To have temporarily cor- 
rected the Collier County situation it would have 
been necessary to remove at least one year’s pro- 
duction,” says Powell. 

“The loss of the deer in Collier County is unfor- 
tunate but we can profit from the incident and, in 
the future, manage our deer herd for the benefit of 
the hunter and for the welfare of the herd. There 
are other areas in Florida that could experience a 
deer die-off. We are faced with a rapidly expanding 
population of white-tailed deer,” concludes Powell. 


Fioripa’s 130 non-migratory nesting Canada 
geese, obtained jointly by the Commission and the 
Edward Ball Wildlife Foundation, are reported 
doing well in their selected homes around the state. 
These geese, it is hoped, will establish local breed- 
ing populations wherever they have been released. 
They came from North Dakota, New York, Minne- 
sota and Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Geese can be conditioned to nest on or in almost 
any type platform or structure—at the water’s sur- 
face or at considerable elevation. This adaptability 
appears to be a built-in factor for protection against 
predators. In the Midwest, Canada geese have been 
known to nest in abandoned eagle nests 50 feet off 
the ground. In the Northwest they often nest on 
cliffs and rock ledges 100 to 200 feet high. 

A plan is being implemented in Florida to pro- 
vide nesting sites for the non-migratory imports by 
erecting No. 2 washtubs on posts driven into lake 
bottoms. This plan has been successful in almost 
every state where Canada geese are produced lo- 
cally. © 
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Governor's 


Message 


By CLAUDE KIRK, Governor 
State of Florida 


Shae Is MANY things to many people. To great 
numbers of sport anglers—most particularly bass 
enthusiasts—“Florida” is synonymous with “Good 
Fishing”—and with good reason. It is no idle boast 
that our richly endowed state offers not only the 
best all-around fishing and the most beautiful fish- 
ing waters but also the most delightful year-round 
fishing climate, extremely liberal bag limits, the 
simplest regulations, and more real lunker large- 
mouth bass per beautiful surface-acre of water 
than any other place in the world. 

Why do Florida’s big bass hold their special, al- 
most magical, attraction? To know the fish is to 
know at least a part of the answer. The largemouth 
has earned top spot with fresh water anglers be- 
cause of its fighting spirit, its excellent table qual- 
ities, and its abundance in the heavyweight class. 

Battling and successfully landing an explosive 
Florida largemouth, especially a big one, is a dra- 
matic and memorable experience. And whether it’s 
one’s first on his 500th bass, the thrill is much the 
same. That’s why your governor enjoys bass fish- 
ing. Bass fishing is equally popular with the after- 
work angler, the week end fisherman, and the avid 
“full time” record-seeker alike. There is simply no 
other game fish like it. 
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One of the most recent lunker catches to come 
to our attention was a fine 16-pound bass landed 
last December by a visiting Ohio bass fisherman, 
Chuck Mooney, from the Backwaters of the With- 
lacoochee River. He has our heartiest congratula- 
tions for this catch and two more recent catches of 
bass weighing 15 and 13 pounds each from the same 
waters. It could very well be that Mooney, or some 
other bass fishing enthusiast, might soon bring the 
world record to the Sunshine State. 

Big bass are continually reported from all parts 
of Florida. The St. Johns River is one of the most 
fabled sources. It produces trophy fish daily. In 
Lake Tarpon a few years ago a 19-pounder was 
caught that still holds the 8 Ib.-test line spin fishing 
record. There have been several 18-pound bass 
caught in north Florida waters in recent years, one 
from Lake Jackson, just a few minutes drive from 
the Capitol. The list could go on and on. 

We extend a warm invitation to Florida’s visitors 
to join in the fishing fun while in the state. It is 
certainly one of the most relaxing and wholesome 
outdoor recreational opportunities we can of- 
fer ... and it is an inexpensive activity in which 
the whole family can happily engage. There is no 
closed season on any of Florida’s fresh water fish— 
and no minimum size limitations. This can mean 
hours, days, even months of fishing pleasure for 
you, many exciting moments you'll cherish for a 
a lifetime, and, perhaps a few unavoidable dis- 
appointments—when some of the big ones get 
away. ® 


The Florida largemouth bass is probably the most talked about 
inland fishing attraction in the nation. It takes artificial or live 
bait, is caught year-round, night and day, and is the “heavy- 
weight” among fresh water game fishes, sometimes hitting 
near 20 pounds. Some say 3-to-4 pounders are better scrappers. 
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Those Good Old Days 


A WISCONSIN conservation offi- 
cer, Dean Volenec, wrote a sim- 
plified history of mankind that 
has become a conservation clas- 
sic. It goes like this (as lifted 
from OuTpoor OKLAHOMA): 

A man had a cow, a horse and 
a few acres of land. He had a gun 
and a dog. When he wanted a 
pheasant or a rabbit he went out 
and shot it. He had a small stream 
flowing through his land where 
he could catch a trout if he 
wanted one. He thought he lived 
quite comfortably. 

One rainy day he went to town. 
There he took himself a wife and 
then lived a bit more comfortably 
because he didn’t have to carry 
the water, get his meals and wash 
his clothes. 

Then one day his wife said she 
was through carrying water from 
the spring and she wanted a pump 
in the house. She was also tired 
of cooking over an open fire. She 
said that other women had stoves 
they could put wood into and 
could cook on top of and inside. 
The man finally got more cows 
so he could sell a little more milk, 
and when he did he bought his 
wife the things she wanted and 
had the pump installed. 

Soon he found he could not 
produce enough food to feed the 
cattle through the winter with- 
out another horse and some ma- 
chinery. With more machinery 
and horses he cleared more land 
for planting crops. Now he pro- 
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duced more, so he added more 
cows. 

He was getting along quite 
comfortably now. 

A few years passed and elec- 
tricity came through the country. 
The wife wanted lights in the 
house. By now they had four 
children. They needed a bigger 
house. He would have to build 
one. 

The wife was tired of the wood 
stove. Other women had stoves 
you could turn buttons and cook 
on. They had hot and cold water 
that came out of a faucet. Yes, 
these things would all be nice. 
More cows were bought. Then a 
milking machine. The horses 
were worn out and had to be re- 
placed with a tractor. 

As time passed, the flat low- 
lands where the pheasants used 
to be were plowed. The once 
brushy wooded hillsides were 
now bare and scarred with deep 
ditches. Ridges could be seen 
around the hillsides caused by 
too many cattle walking. 

Overgrazing had left the steep 
slopes bare with nothing to break 
the fall of the raindrops. The once 
beautiful clear stream was now 
an ugly deep ditch that ran 
brown with muddy water after 
each rain. 

One day the man was seen at 
his table writing a letter. It was 


Nature Notes 


Air DISSOLVED IN WATER SUPPLY 
FISH WITH WHAT LITTLE 
THEY NEED e 


USES THOUSANDS OF TIMES 
AS MUCH OXYGEN AS A FISH 


to the State Conservation De- 
partment. It read as follows: “I 
buy a hunting and fishing license 
every year, and I think you guys 
should do more than you are do- 
ing to get good hunting and fish- 
ing. 

“T can remember when . . .” 


New Duck Stamp Feature 


THE DESIGN OF Two hooded mer- 
gansers sitting on a log near a 
swamp was chosen for the 1968-69 
Federal Duck Stamp. C. G. Prit- 
chard of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
created the winning entry, a 
black and white wash drawing. 

The Interior Department’s Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life announced the selection of 
Pritchard’s design from 184 en- 
tries received in the 19th Federal 
Duck Stamp Design Contest. Se- 
lection was based on anatomical 
accuracy, artistic composition, 
and suitability for engraving. 

Pritchard, 57, has been a staff 
artist for the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation and Park Commis- 
sion for 19 years. He never before 
has won the duck stamp contest, 
although he finished second in 
1952 and 1956. 

Second place was a tie between 
Edward Bierly of Lorton, Vir- 
ginia, and Arthur M. Cook of 
Bloomington, Minnesota. Bierly, 
a two-time winner who works for 
the National Park Service, en- 
tered a drawing of Ross’ Geese. 
Cook, a professional artist, drew 
Emperor Geese. 

Judges were Jim Trefethen, 
Wildlife Management Institute; 
Carl Scheele, curator of philately 
and postal history, Smithsonian 
Institution; Reuben K. Barrick, 
Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing; and Fred Evende, executive 
secretary, The Wildlife Society. 

A new duck stamp is issued 
each year by the Post Office De- 
partment. The 1968-69 stamp will 
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go on sale July 1, 1968, and will 
be valid through June 1969. Every 
migratory-waterfowl hunter 16 
years of age or older must pur- 
chase this $5 stamp with a State 
hunting license. 

All revenue from duck stamps, 
except the cost of printing and 
distribution, is used for acquisi- 
tion of wetlands for waterfowl. 
More than 1% million stamps 
were sold last year. 

Artists from 34 states and the 
District of Columbia competed in 
this year’s contest. Minnesota had 
20 entries from 12 artists. Penn- 
sylvania and New York were sec- 
ond with 14 entries. 

Leslie C. Kouba of Minneapolis 
designed the 1967-1968 stamp 
which featured Old Squaw ducks. 
Information on other designs 
since the stamps were first issued 
in 1934 is contained in “Duck 
Stamp Data,” a publication avail- 
able for 25 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Loon Takes Crash Dive 


THE BIG BIRD extended his wings 
to their full three-foot span and 
began to glide downward to what 
appeared to be a narrow strip of 
water. Such beautiful form... 
He could feel that his landing was 
going to be excellent. 

With his head held forward 
along his long neck, the Loon ex- 
tended his legs slightly to make 
his letdown smooth. Now only 
seconds away, the Loon, also 
known as the “Goony Bird,” be- 
gan to bubble with anticipation. 

But much to his surprise, the 
Loon found himself thrown into 
an end-over-end tumble immedi- 
ately after touching down. An 
even greater blow came to his 
pride when he realized that he 
had mistaken a paved section of 
road in front of Eglin’s Civil En- 
gineering building as a strip of 
water. 

Now he was in trouble. Being 
strictly a water bird, the Loon’s 
movement on land was limited 
to quick lunges and awkward 
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Who’s Looney? No self respecting loon would find himself in this 
predicament! This one can only hang his head, though, after mis- 
taking a paved road on Eglin Air Force Base for water. Since a 
loon can’t take off without water, this one was stranded until 
help arrived from the Natural Resources Division—USAF Photo 


steps that couldn’t even be classi- 
fied as walking. Now all he could 
do was prepare himself for the 
worst. 

Trouble came about 7 a.m. in 
the form of people coming to 
work. To show his displeasure and 
embarrassment with the whole 
situation, the Loon proceeded to 
let out a tremendous ha-oo-o0o0 and 
attack the oncoming people. With 
his awkward movements and long- 
straight bill, he took everyone by 
surprise and won the first en- 
counter. 

The people, realizing that the 
bird was hurt and just might be 
harmful, summoned help from the 
Natural Resources Division per- 
sonnel at Jackson Guard Station. 
Ellis Basford answered the un- 
usual call for help. After avoid- 
ing repeated attacks from the 
Loon’s bill and flapping wings, 
Mr. Basford managed to subdue 
the bird and transport him back 
to Jackson Guard Station. 

At the Guard Station, Mr. Bas- 
ford summoned help from game 
biologist Joe Knowles. Between 
the two men, they calmed the bird 
down and began the task of esti- 
mating the seriousness of his 
wounds from the eventful land- 
ing. The Loon never passed a 


chance to flap the men with his 
strong wings or bite them with 
his long bill. With everything 
taken into consideration, the Loon 
was considered lucky. He suffered 
only minor injuries in the form of 
cuts and scrapes, and was on his 
way again after a couple days of 
recuperation. 


State Park Mansion 


DeBary Hall, the 19th century 
mansion built by German cham- 
pagne Baron Frederick DeBary 
that was recently acquired by the 
Florida Park Board, has been 
leased to the Florida Federation 
of Art, Inc., to continue its use as 
an art gallery. 

Under the terms of a 20-year 
lease, the Park Board will main- 
tain the exterior and grounds of 
the mansion, with the Art Feder- 
ation responsible for the interior 
decor and art exhibit. 

The Federation of Art has op- 
erated DeBary Hall as an art and 
cultural center, as well as its state 
headquarters, since 1959. The 
property is located in the town of 
DeBary, off Interstate Four (1-4) 
or U. S. 17-92. Plans to preserve 
and improve the mansion include 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
a new entrance road, painting and 
landscaping. 

The Southern Colonial man- 
sion was a central Florida show- 
place when it was built by Baron 
DeBary in 1871. Still to be seen 
are DeBary’s collection of her- 
metically-sealed rare birds, along 
with the original wood stove and 
seven-foot ice boxes in the man- 
sion kitchen. 

DeBary came to New York 
from Germany in 1840 as agent 
for Mumm’s champagne and be- 
came a member of the high so- 
ciety of this country as well as of 
Europe. He entertained Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Grant, the 
Astors, Goulds and Vanderbilts, 
and attracted such notables as 
Edward Prince of Wales (later 
Edward VII) of England to 
DeBary Hall. 


“Sea Farming” Research 


AN EXPERIMENT in “farming 
the seas” is underway at Florida 
State University under a newly 
received grant of $35,000 from 
the Armour Research and Devel- 
opment Co. 

Using indoor tanks, the De- 
partment of Oceanography will 
make a study of the feasibility of 
growing shrimp on a commercial 
scale, according to Dr. Carl H. 
Oppenheimer, chairman of the 
department. 

Shrimp never have been grown 
commercially in this country but 
the Japanese cultivate fish, 
shrimp, oysters and other animals 
of the sea in considerable quanti- 
ties, he said. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has visited 
some of the Japanese installations 
and last February was co-chair- 
man of an international Confer- 
ence on Cultivation of Marine 
Invertebrates at Princeton, N.J. 

About half of Building 202 in 
the Oceanography complex on 
campus is being converted into 
laboratory space for the shrimp 
experiment, which will involve 
raising shrimp from the larval 
stage. 
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The first class to complete special wildlife law enforcement course for 
military personnel, by Game & Fish Commission at Eglin AFB last October, 
is shown with base commander Col. T. C. Peck (top row, third from left) 
and Capt. David Swindell (standing, left) The group includes W. Herndon, 
chief of wildlife management (kneeling, third from right), Lt. M. McCoy, 
Commission area supervisor (kneeling, right), Lt. F. Johnson, supervisor- 
instructor (second row, right), and (in back row) M/Sgt. E. T. Superson 


(third from right) with Eglin biologist J. 


Knowles (fourth from _ right). 


Scientists principally involved 
in the study include Dr. Robert 
J. Menzies, Dr. Walter A. Gloo- 
schenko, Dr. R. W. Menzel and 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Armour, said Dr. Oppenheimer, 
is undertaking a five-year pro- 
gram of which the Florida State 
feasibility study is a part. Two 
other groups, at the University of 
Miami Marine Laboratory and 
Louisiana Game and Fish Com- 
mission, are involved in other 
phases of Armour’s program. 


New Hunting Safety Fabric 


SOMETIMES IT SEEMS that Amer- 
icans shoot more hunters than 
they do game. And many times 
it’s simply because they can’t 
quickly distinguish between the 
two. 

But the thousands of hunters 
who wear caps and garments of 
fabric in the blaze orange color— 
the only color that does not ap- 
pear in nature—are piling up an 
enviable safety record. 

Monsanto Company’s Textiles 
Division has developed a new 
blaze orange fabric which is ex- 
pected to completely replace the 
vinyl-coated material in general 


use by hunters now. The fabric— 
developed jointly by Monsanto, 
Pacific University and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts Di- 
vision of Fisheries and Game— 
can be successfully and easily 
adaptable to the hunting color 
laws of the 18 states which re- 
quire this or a similar shade of 
orange color for hunting apparel. 

The new fabric, made in a 
woven construction using yarns 
of bright Acrilan acrylic fiber, 
features the same excellent de- 
gree of color recognition found in 
the unsatisfactory vinyl-coated 
fabrics. Initially, the new blaze 
orange fabric is expected to be 
manufactured by Southern Mills 
and to be in hunting apparel by 
Game Winner. 

Two main benefits offered by 
the new fabric, in addition to its 
color: it will not make crackling, 
popping noises in the woods 
when rubbed or flexed, and it is 
porous, thus transferring perspi- 
ration to the outside of the gar- 
ment, where it can evaporate. 

In addition, hunting garb made 
with the new fabric is silent dur- 
ing movement, hard-wearing, wa- 
ter repellent and completely re- 
sistant to moths and mildew. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


1¥% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'’S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
Citation, show- 


game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. 


ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City. 

Species. 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant. 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 
City 


Stcite t= 2k eee ee Zip Gade 
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¥\ - 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


12 Issues 


